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Rt. Rev. Monsignor. Heinrich M. 
Tappert. 


Der hochwuerdige Herr Heinrich M. 
Tappert, Pfarrer der Muttergottes Ge- 
meinde in Covington, Ky., wurde in Aner- 
kennung seiner grossen Verdienste um 
die Kirchenmusik und die Befolgung der 
kirchlichen Gesetze vom hl. Vater zum 
paepstlichen Hauspraelaten  ernannt. 
Sicher werden alle Freunde der kirchli- 
chen Musik, vorab die Leser der “‘Cae- 
cilia,” ueber diese so wohl verdiente 
Ehrung des hochw. Herren Tappert von 
ganzem Herzen sich freuen. Wir alle 
kennen ja seine langjaehrige, verdienst- 
volle Thaetigkeit als Kirchencomponist 
und ganz besonders als Gruender und Di- 
rigent eines Chores, der sowohl hinsicht- 
lich seines so aecht kirchlichen Geistes als 
seiner hochstehenden gesanglichen’ Leis- 
tungen unstreitig als der beste katholi- 
sche Kirchenchor des ganzen Landes be- 
zeichnet werden muss.—Unsere herzlich- 
sten und aufrichtigsten Glueckwuensche! 


J. SINGENBERGER. 


Das Orgelspiel in der katholischen 
Kirche. 


Von Dr. Hugo Lobmann. 
(Schluss) 

Wenn der Organist herausfuhlt, dass ihm 
Pfarrer kein Pfarrherr, sondern ein teil- 
nehmender [Freund ist, dann bleibt er bei 
frohem Mut. [Es kann dann sogar der Fall ein- 
treten, dass gerade die Ktimmernis den Geist 
frei macht von der Scholle und das Geftihl der 
Not die Seele zur Kunst hintreibt. Und solche 
Herzen hat der Meister aller Meister besonders 
gern und segnet deren Gedanken und stilles 
Wirken. 

Palestrina schrieb in Kummer und ausserer 
Not seine—Improperien. Beethovens ganzes 
Leben ist ein einziger grosser Beweis ftir die 
Wahrheit unserer Annahme. Und von J. S. 
Bach wissen wir, dass auch er kein Schosskind 
des Gliickes war. Und dass R. Wagner sein 
gestaltungsreichstes und naturwahrstes Werk 


sein 


(nicht Parsifal sondern), “Die Meistersinger,” 
in Not und Sorge schrieb, ist bekannt. 

\ber der katholische Organist bedarf nicht 
des Trostes dieser Welt. Seine Opfer weiss 
und zahlt die ewige Liebe. Und der, der kei- 
nen Becher Wasser—im Geiste der Liebe ge- 
reicht—unvergolten lassen will, wird auch den 
treuen Arbeiter in seinem Weinberge “‘lohnen”’. 
Nicht die Hohe der Gehaltsumme an sich macht 
ihren Wert aus, sondern der Segen, der durch 
sie gestiftet wird. Und auch hier gilt: an Got- 
tes Segen ist all es gelegen. 

Der Pfennigfuchser auf dem katholischen 
KNirchenchore ist ein unfruchtbarer Baum. Er 
kann noch so Grosses mit seinem Chore leisten 
—mein Herz verweigere ich ihm! Seinem Wir- 
ken fehlt der geheime Zauber, der die Seelen 
bannt. Auf seiner Arbeit ruht kein Segen. Er 
mag Notenzahler, Partiturenleser interessieren 
—er wird keine Seele fangen. 

Dagegen gedenken wir mit inniger Ruhrung 
einer kleinen Diaspora-Gemeinde und _ihres 
Chores. Aermer an Geldmitteln konnte niemals 
eine Gemeinde sein. Und allen alles war ihr 
unvergesslicher, treuer, lieber Pfarrer. Seine 
Schwester gestand, dass er nicht immer Geld zu 
Tabak fiir die Hauspfeife gehabt habe. Sie 
aber auch nicht.—Sein Organist und Lehrer 
plagte sich recht und schlecht, wie er’s verstand. 
Der Pfarrer stand Freitagabend mit in der 
Probe unter den Sangern und hielt den Dass. 
Und—wenn der Sonntag kam, floss ein Kyrie- 
Gloria-Credo vom Chore, dass uns die Tranen 
kamen. Da hatten wir nun in grossen Stadt- 
Kirchen gesessen und Riesenauffihrungen ge- 
lauscht. Aber ergriffen wie diese arme Orgel- 
Chor-Musik in dem Diasporakirchlein hatte 
uns keine Stadtauffiihrung. Der Geist ist’s, der 
lebendig macht. 

Katholischer Organist ! lass dir deinen Opfer- 
sinn nicht rauben! Verkaufe nicht deine 
Kunstseele ! 

Und einer Kunstseele, einer vollen, grossen, 
reichen Kunstseele bedarf der katholische Or- 
ganist. Er muss reich sein an Seele; denn es 
gilt, dem gottlichen Herzen Jesu, diesem Meere 
der Liebe, zu dienen. Gross muss seine Seele, 
seine Kunstbegeisterung sein; denn oft muss 
er unter schweren Verhaltnissen aushalten. 

Oder tragt es sich nicht schwer, wenn der 
amtierende geistliche Herr den Wert einer Mis- 
sa cantata abmisst nur und einzig nur danach, 
wie kurz sie ist?>—Woher soll der sich treu- 
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plagende Organist den Mut zu Erhdhung des 
IXunstwertes schopfen, wenn ihm der Priester 
in ein durchaus nicht ubernormallanges Nach- 
spiel des “a malo” hineinsingt ?>—Wie lauft es 
dem Organisten heiss uber die Seele, wenn ihm 
beim schonsten Nachspiel der Balgetreter den 
Wind ausgehen lasst und er gesagt bekommt, 
der Windmacher ware in seinem Rechte ?—Es 
gibt auch ein Ehrgefiihl des Kiinstlers. Und 
jede Krankung bringt eine Kerze der Liebe fiir 
seinen Beruf zum Erloschen. 

Darum: “Schon und lieblich ist’s, wenn Brii- 
der eintrachtig bei einander wohnen.” Im Son- 
nenschein gegenseitiger Wertschatzung gedeiht 
der Blumengarten der Kunst am besten. Wenn 
zur Kunstliebe im Organistenherzen sich gesellt 
aufrichtige Freundesliebe zu dem, dem der Got- 
tesgarten der Gemeinde anvertraut ist, wenn 
der Organist im Pfarrer seinen Seelsorger, sei- 
nen Bundesgenossen, seinen Seelenkenner find- 
det.—Die Kunst des Organisten hat ihren gros- 
sen Vorteil davon. Der aufrichtige Anteil des 
Priesterherzens wiegt allen Beifall der Welt 
mehr als auf. Leute von Erfahrung haben uns 
das mehr als einmal anvertraut. 

Was kann es schénerem Lohn fiir den Orga- 
nisten geben, als wenn er, den Schluss der 
Abendandacht im stillen, leisen Nachspiel ver- 
langernd, erwartungs....los die Stiege nieder- 
steigt und, wie er meint, als letzter der Glau- 
bigen das Gotteshaus verlasst—wenn er dann 
hinterm Pfeiler seinen frommen Pfarrer her- 
vortreten sieht, und wenn dieser dem Organis- 
ten mit stillem Gruss der Augen das Weihwas- 
ser reicht. Er redet von gleichgiltigen Dingen. 
—Der Organist aber weiss, dass er den Weg 
zum Herzen seines Seelsorgers schon langst 
und sicher gefunden hat. Der Pfarrer ist eben 
kein Kunstschwatzer. Aber vom Kiister hat 
er erfahren, mit welcher Freude der Pfarrer 
neulich sich tiber seinen Organisten in der Sa- 
kristei ausserte, als ein fremder geistlicher Herr 
an einem der letzten Sonntage zelebriert hatte. 

Es kommt im wirklichen Leben alles auf die 
Personlichkeit an. Ein Organist mit beschei- 
denen Kenntnissen und Fertigkeiten wird es, 
ernsten Fleiss vorausgesetzt, weiter bringen als 
wie einer, der auf sein gutes Examen pocht, 
sich fiir unerreichbar halt und im Missiggange 
ubt. Der Fleiss entscheidet. Nur achte der 
geistliche Vorgesetzte darauf, dass dem Orga- 
nisten die Mittel der Weiterbildung 
offen stehen. | 


Dazu gehort in erster Linie die Bezahlung 
des Balgetreters von seiten des Pfarramtes fiir 
Uebungsstunden des Organisten.—Als zweites 
kommt hinzu die Bezahlung von geeigneten 
Zeitschriften aus der Pfarramtskasse.—Als 
dritte und wichtigste Forderung erwahnen wir 
die Gewahrung von Zuschiissen zu Reisen im 


Interesse des Dienstes. Insbesondere gilt dies 
fiir den Besuch von Bezirks- und Didzesan- 
Versammlungen. In geeigneten Fallen kommt 
der Besuch einer Hauptversammlung sehr in 
‘rage, zumal dann, wenn Verhandlungen uber 
kunsttechnische Fragen in Aussicht stehen. 

Es war nicht unsere Absicht, mit unseren 
Ausfthrungen nach irgendeiner Seite hin ver- 
stimmend zu wirken. Die Verhaltnisse liegen 
zu verschieden. Auch konnte es nicht unser 
Wille sein, irgendwie zu einer gentigenden 
Praxis anzuleiten. Dazu bedarf es mehr als 
einer vorubergehenden Anregung. 

Dagegen ware es unser stiller Wunsch, dass 
der und jener geneigte Leser einmal wieder 
seine Lage tiberdenkt, seine Arbeit prift und 
nachforscht, ob er zu dem, was er bereits tut 
und getan hat, nicht noch einiges hinzufugen 
k6nne, um vollkommener zu werden in Gesin- 
nung und Tat. Die Kunstliebe allein tut’s nicht 
auf dem katholischen Kirchenchore. Der gute, 
sittliche Wille aber auch nicht. Sondern beides 
muss sich im wahren Organisten verbinden: 
der Kunstwille und der christliche Wille zu die- 
nen. Dann lobt das Werk den Meister; dann 
zeugt das Werk der Organistenhande von dem 
rechten Geiste des Organistenherzens, das den 
Wahlspruch des Psalmisten sich erkoren: 
“Herr, ich liebe die Zierde deines Hauses.” 


Musings— Major and Minor. 
(By Albert Lohmann.) 


The firm of Frederick Pustet & Co. (pub- 
lishers and sellers of Catholic Church music) 
needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Caecilia. The Pustets have carried an adver- 
tisement in this magazine for many, many 
vears. For some time after the appearance of 
the Motu Proprio, their ad contained the fol- 
lowing note ad calcem: “Our publications have 
assisted in the reform of Church Music for 
more than forty years past.” This was the 
truth, indeed a most consoling truth for us all. 
A Pustet catalogue of Catholic Church music 
has always been something one felt one could 
recommend unreservedly to those who needed 
coaching in the selection of correct and digni- 
fied church music. At least that was our feeling 
in the matter until a few days ago when we 
were approached by a party somewhat in the 
following manner: “Didn’t you tell us that 
everything in the Pustet Church Music cata- 
logue was all right ? How about this?” Here the 
finger of the interrogator pointed to the follow- 
ing listed for sale on page 20. of a Pustet 
catalogue sent out by the New York and Cin- 
cinnati branch houses: S?. Basil’s Hymn 


Book...... 75 cts; Catholic Youth's Hymn 
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Book cts. To say that we were 
amazed and chagrined almost to speechless- 
ness, is putting it mildly. Evidently there is 
“a nigger in the wood-pile’ somewhere. We 
think we know the mind of the readers of the 
Caecilia sufficiently to be able to say in their 
name that the unquestioning faith they have 
reposed so far in the Pustets as a 100 per cent 
factor in the reform of Catholic Church music, 
makes them extremely sensitive to the. repug- 
nant incongruity of a Pustet catalogue advertis- 
ing and offering for sale such 

(adjective deleted by the censor) products as 
St. Basil’s Hymnal and Catholic Youth's 
Hymnal. This being a public matter, a public 
explanation from the Pustet people of New 
York and Cincinnati is in order and is hereby 
requested, not impertinently we think, by that 
hitherto loyal part of their clientele, the read- 
ers of the Caecilia. 

* *K * 

Ordinarily, there can be but one verdict as to 
the musicianship of a person who derives 
pleasure from playing a piano that is badiy out 
of tune; the same may be said with regard to 
people who can enjoy hearing such playing. It 
would not look good in print, we fear, were we 
to instance here some of the expressions which 
musicians are wont to use in their characteri- 
zation of such “hard”-hearing people. 

But strange things happen. and strange, in- 
deed, was the experience we had years ago as 
the guest of a European composer of note. 
Our host played some of his instrumental man- 
uscript compositions —they have been pub- 
lished since and are really excellent—on his 
own piano, which was so horribly out of tune 
as to challenge comparison, we think, with the 
most temperamentally disarranged keyed in- 
strument to be found anywhere, including what 
might be found in a junk-shop. We listened 
in painful wonder. How was it possible for 
one and the same cause to produce such di- 
vergent effects: heavenly elation in him and a 
tonal inferno in us? A little reflection solved 
the difficulty. We were not both listening to 
the same thing. He was hearing the music as 
he had conceived and written it, and we were 
hearing it as it sounded—on that piano. 

Let us add a further reflection. When a 
person like that composer can so detach him- 
self mentally from his physical surroundings 
as seemingly to nullify in himself the physical 
process of hearing, is not this another wonder- 
ful instance of the power of the human mind 
to exercise control over the body and hold it 
in subjection? Or if by an analogy with the 
process of intellectual abstraction we should 
assume that this composer actually listened to 
what his miserable piano gave forth and then, 


by some subtle psychophysical process (let us 
say, by his imaginative ear), abstracted a latent 
suggestion of correct pitch and freshly individ- 
ualized each ill-tuned sound as it reached his 
physical ear, would not such instantaneous ab- 
straction of pitch and mental regeneration of 
tone be little less wonderful than the process of 
abstraction and generalization in the intellect- 
ual order? However, we fear there was not 
sufficient fundamentum in re, i.e. in that piano, 
to justify our urging very strongly the analogy 
just hinted at. Did we assure that composer 
that we enjoyed his music? An impertinent 
question ! 

ok oK ok 

The names of the esteemed gentlemen com- 
posing the college of judges for the Guide to 
Catholic Church Music are, in longimetrical 
order: BeckER, DieringER, SingenbergER. 
These names, like some of their bearers, carry 
great weight. Signed to a verdict, they give it 
finality, real masculine finality— for ER is a 
masculine ending, isn’t it? And, last but not 
least, however they may disagree in the begin- 
ning, they all agree in the end on ER and not, 
as would ill become judges, on ERR. 

This being May, the month of flowers, we 
offer the above as our little bouquet to the 
ERmine-decked triumvirate and hope in this 
wise to escape being adjudged in contempt of 
court for the levity of our musing. 

* * x 

If there be anybody who has amassed a for- 
tune solely in the exercise of his duties as a 
Catholic organist and choirmaster, he may 
make a few extra dollars by communicating to 
this magazine the story of how he did it. 

* xx * 

Money is necessary to keep one’s self alive 

and also to get that modicum of comfort out‘of 


life to which every human being is entitled. , 


TA 


Some matrimonially inclined Church musi- 
cians, however, reason it out occasionally that 
the scale of their inalienable human rights 
must be widened so as to include the acquisi- 
tion of a rich father-in-law. But when the old 
“gent” dies and sometimes even before this 
“sad” event occurs, more than one of these suc- 
cessful conquistadores of “golden” hearts fails 
miserably in the acid test of the perseverance 
he once vowed to his ideals as a Catholic 
Church musician. Verily, the call of the shekel 
is strong and alluring, and it matters little 
whence it comes, whether from bar-room, 
soap-factory or stock-farm,—if you are a will- 
ing listener. 
* * * 
There may be slovenly artists, but there can 


be no slovenly art. 
* * * 
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One harmony in the head is worth ten in the 
book. 

} } as 1 “. - 

One harmony in the hand is worth a hun- 
dred the bool 

Strange but true: less quantity in art makes 
for mort t 

Nineteen years ago—it was in April and on 


i. Friday, though fortunately not on Good Fri- 


day as in 1917—a state of war was proclaimed 
by the United States. This was the beginning 
of the so-called Spanish War. The mobiliza- 
tion of the Wisconsin State troops took place 


at a camp near Milwaukee. One Sunday, there 
was a Militarv High Mass out there with 

11 of St. Francis, Wis., as celé 
1 . =f a I ] 7 


wv a choir of twelve theological 


students, a picked detachment sent out under 
unsealed orders to the writer, the organ grinder 
for the occasion, to do their duty. The orders 
came from the still actively serving veteran 
eneralissimo of Church Music at the Provin- 
cial Theological Seminary of St. Francis, Wis. 

i itthine nt the Rammbeanx and 

There was nothing of the flambeaux and 


1 


flapdoodle about that Military 
When the choir arrived, 


$sen 
busy getting his dry 


High 
Father Gerend was 
eoods boxes into place for 
an improvised altar. A har- 
whose selection and transporta- 
iias recently claimed credit 
or admitted responsibility (we forget which), 
had been moved sufficiently close to the dry 
coods boxes to let the roaming sightseers know 
that something would be doing presently in 
the vicinity of this accumulated charity !um- 
ber. The necessary preliminaries finished, the 
it was a real simon-pure Cath- 
olic High Mass secundum rubricas. The cele- 
brant was all there, every inch of him, even 
quoad cantum; and he succeeded in preaching 
a fine, appropriate, patriotic sermon without 
waving or embracing the flag or signalling for 
a brass band to reinforce him in his peroration. 
The choir sang the Proper of the Mass in 
plainchant excepting the Offertory, which was 
figured, as was the rest of the musical pro 
eram: Missa in hon. SS. Cordis Jesu, 3 part 
and organ, by Schildknecht. 


Mass. 


1 


what was to be 
monium for 


tion Father Gerend 


service began: 


The service over, the choral detachment pro- 
ceeded to carry out the last part of its orders 
by making for home, as only seminarians can, 
without delay, in order to be checked off by 
the officer of the day at a specified hour. There 
were about four miles of running, jumping. 
dodging, and strap-hanging to be negotiated 
on the homeward stretch, and there were also 
some pendulous tongues by the time the sentry 
hox was reached: but, though the tempter had 
again and again suggested on the way that it 
was dulce pro patria punirt, the detachment 


faithful to its orders and did not 
‘anseress the time-limit. This done, a few 
refreshing swallows of cool, wholesome water 
from the flowing artesian Seminary well suf- 
ficed to wash the exploits of that day into ob- 
livion, at least as far as the writer was con- 
cerned, and it was only recently that he was 
reminded of them by one of Father Gerend’s 
reminiscent talks in the quarterly Salesianum. 

There have been Military High Masses for 
the National Guard troops mobilized during 


the past year and stationed at various points 


remained 


along the Mexican border; but in charity 
withhold from the readers of 
the Caecilia what we know of the class of 


music generally performed at these functions. 


hat Father 
iurch choir 


church 


When we heard the news t Tap- 
if there be a 
choir in tke 


to hear of it at once— 





pert’s magnificent cl 
more efficient C 


U. S., we should like 





had been disbanded and sacrificed to higher 
considerations, there came near being a funeral 
hereabouts with the death certificate reading: 
Dilation of the heart from overfullness of joy. 
When a choir like that must give way to some- 
thing better, surely the millenium of Church 


Music has come to the United States—so we 
hought and calculated and rejoiced. Speed- 
ilv, three steps at a time as in our spriest semi- 
nary days, we mounted the stairs leading to 


our Southern observatory and pointed the tele- 
scope West. East, North, low and high, even 
far beyond the Mason and Dixie line; but we 
saw nothing to verify our calculation. But we 
are not so easily daunted, not we, when we 
have metaphysical certainty for our conclu- 
Probably, like the English in the sea- 
battle of Skager Rack. we were hampered in 
our observations by “low visibility.” Hence 
we shall look again—possibly from that better 


Observatory beyond t -for that mille- 


sions. 


1e skies 


nium. m R 
We shall finish for to-day-bv disctatming 
responsibility for the following: 


[wo gentlemen from the country—let their 
names be John and Bill—who were broadmind- 
ed enough to commune with urban civilization 
once a year on circus day, were seated in one 
of the front rows at a band concert.. One.of 
the numbers of the program brought forward, 
to the very edge of the stage, a trombone solo- 
ist who gave a marvellous exhibition of “slid- 
ing.” At one time the slide was pushed out 
full length and then instantly drawn complete- 
ly back. At this point, John bent over to his 
partner and asked: “How do you like it, Bill ?” 
Bill shook his head, set his face, and whispered 
back: “They can’t fool me. That fellow never 
swallowed that; I’ll be hanged if he did.” 


*K ok * 





